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Chellean in the Mindel-Riss interglacial epoch as Penck, Commont, and 
certain others have done. 

The work of Dr Schmidt and his two co-authors is admirably illus- 
trated and supplemented by a wealth of references to the literature. 

George Grant MacCurdy 

Ethnozoology of the Tewa Indians. By Junius Henderson and John Peabody 
Harrington. Bulletin 56, Bureau of American Ethnology. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1913. 76 pp. 

In this paper the authors present a careful study of the zoological 
knowledge of the Tewa branch of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico. 
The material is arranged in the form of a check-list of the fauna of the 
region, based on their own observations and on the records of other com- 
petent naturalists. In all cases where identification is certain the Tewa 
name of each species is given, together with what information could be 
gleaned as to its habits and range, as well as the native uses and the beliefs 
connected with it. 

The zoological field-work was carried on principally in the Rito de los 
Frijoles; identifications and ethnological information were acquired at 
the Pueblo of San Juan. The choice of ground was, in both cases, sin- 
gularly fortunate. The " Rito," although only a few miles from Santa Fe, 
one of the oldest Spanish settlements in the United States, lies in a region 
as nearly unaffected by civilization as can be found in New Mexico. 
With the exception of a few of the larger mammals, such as the mountain- 
sheep and the bear, now rare or nearly extinct, the fauna is probably 
exactly as it has been for centuries, while the physical aspect of the country 
has not been altered by farming nor by the denudation caused by herds 
of cattle and sheep. Furthermore the Rito was once occupied by a 
considerable prehistoric population who were probably racially and 
certainly culturally the ancestors of the Tewa. 

The Indians of San Juan, like the other Pueblos, have also been much 
less affected by European contact than would appear at first sight. 
Having been sedentary agriculturists since long before the conquest, 
their general manner of life and their ways of thinking were very little 
disturbed by it, and today, in spite of their veneer of European civiliza- 
tion, they are really much closer to their primitive condition than are 
the great majority of the North American Indians. 

The Rio Grande, with its numerous ancient ruins, its wealth of early 
historical data, and, above all, its present well-preserved native culture, 
is an ideal field for anthropological research. The value of each piece of 
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work done on it is cumulative and the present study adequately com- 
plements the numerous other investigations which are being carried on 
in the region by the School of American Archaeology, the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, and the American Museum of Natural History. 
It is not only a good piece of work, it is, what is unfortunately much rarer, 
a good piece of work in the right place. The information contained in it 
can and will be used at once by a number of students. 

In the text many interesting points are brought out. It is shown 
that while the average Indian is more thoroughly conversant with his 
faunal environment than is the average white man, his knowledge falls 
far short of that omniscience with which he is usually credited. He 
knows, for instance, the jackrabbit from the cottontail, but does not dis- 
tinguish between the several species of each which occur in the region. 
His classification of animals is based on differences rather than on relation- 
ships. This last is only one of many statements which point the way 
toward interesting lines of investigation. Another relates to the super- 
stition, also current among whites, that the porcupine, when angry, can 
" shoot " his quills. Are there other such common beliefs? 

What we need in the present state of our investigations in the South- 
west is data rather than conclusions, and of the former we are supplied by 
" Tewa Ethnozoology " in generous measure. The partnership of trained 
ethnologist and trained zoologist is a singularly happy one, and it is to 
be hoped that they may continue their investigations, not only among 
the Pueblos but also among some one of the nomadic tribes of the region, 
the Navaho, Apache, or Ute. As the authors suggest, such tribes are 
more dependent on their animal environment than are the agricultural 
Pueblos, and their knowledge might differ both in quantity and in kind. 

A. V. Kidder 

Die aUthiiringischen Funds von Weimar (5-7 Jahrhundert nach Chr.). Von A. 

Gotze. Berlin: Verlegt bei Ernst Wasmuth A.-G., 1912. Quarto, 72 pp., 

18 heliotype plates, 1 colored plate, etc. 

In this work of historico-archeological character, Dr Gotze makes 
splendid use of the antiquities in the City Museum at Weimar, that had 
been found at various times since 1886 in an ancient cemetery within the 
limits of the present city of Weimar, as well as of specimens from other 
parts of Weimar and its immediate environs. About half the specimens 
from this old cemetery are in the Royal Museum of Ethnology, Berlin; 
these will form the basis for another work. 

The graves were particularly rich in arms, ornaments, and articles 



